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WHAT'S WRONG WITH INDUSTRY?1
It depends upon one's point of view what answer is given to the question, "What's wrong with industry?" Even to-day there are probably some who would ascribe what is wrong to that bugbear of the complacent and comfortable, the "wicked agitator," who refuses to let well enough alone. There are others who, still impregnated with the social theory of the poor law reformers of 1834, seek to find the root of the matter in the laziness of the masses. Then, again, there are employers and others who hold the view that what is wrong with industry is the stubborn determination of trade unionists to cling to outworn rules and practices. Others, again, trace all the industrial evils of to-day to the absence of protective tariffs. There are some bewildered employers, tossed about on the cross-currents of industrial thought and feeling, who frankly "don't know what things are coming to."
There are obviously many defects in the industrial system. To those who seek to throw the chief blame upon the workers, we could retort that industrial statesmanship has been lacking, that employers have been short-sighted, that their methods have long been obsolete, and that they have been vastly overpaid for such services as they have rendered.
But the chief defect of modern industry is that it has,,no. moral basis. Perhaps in no government document has this been bfougSt out more clearly than in the recently published Interim Report of the Committee on Adult Education, devoted to the bearing of industrial and social conditions upon the opportunities of citizens for education.
The committee, over which the Master of Balliol presides, includes four trade unionists, two employers, two women, and several members prominently identified with various kinds of educational work, such as the Universities, the Workers' Educational Association, the Adult School Movement, the Central Labor College, and the Codperative Movement. The function of the committee is "to consider the provision for, and possibilities of, adult education (other 'than technical or vocational) in Great Britain, and to make recommendations." Its point of view is therefore human, and not economic; and it has put on record its ideas regarding industrial reconstruction from that
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